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THE "FRIENDLY INSTITUTION" OF BURLINGTON, 
NEW JERSEY. 1 

BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 

In 1796, when Jenner was making his first vaccinations, 
and dandies were introducing the chimney-pot hat, the phi- 
lanthropists of a small town in New Jersey were founding 
one of the earliest charitable organizations in the country. 
Burlington has seen its days of peace and plenty and its 
days of glory, even, when the Assembly met there, and the 
governor and council came on from Amboy with all the 
pomp then attending the progress of the king's representa- 
tive through his loyal colonies. It was in the time of the 
transition from these colonial glories to the monotony of 
later days that the " Friendly Institution" was founded. 

One hundred years ago Burlington still retained some of 
its earlier interesting features. The fine shade-trees still 
line its streets ; but its old colonial mansions, its box-lined 
garden walks, its tiny and well-patronized shops, its fire- 
buckets and its market-baskets, its stage-coach and the 
doctor's gig, — all are gone. 

A shady, unpaved highway, then, as now, called High 
Street, with two " general stores" interrupted the rows of 
substantial houses that extended on each side to the river. 
Many of these houses were adorned by a wide porch or 
" stoop" before the door, the whole protected by a pent- 
house extending across the entire front between the first 
and second stories. Governor Bloomfield's house stood 
almost in the suburbs, beyond it being only the two old 
English-brick houses, in one of which Fenimore Cooper 
was born. The little old library stood near by in an alley 

1 Extracts from an address delivered December 14, 1896, on the cen- 
tennial of its foundation. 
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which dow runs in to Mr. Birch's factory; the only survival 
is in its name, — Library Street. Daniel Smith, Jr., one of the 
founders of the " Friendly Institution," lived in the large 
mansion built by his father at the corner of High and Broad 
Streets, where children now wonder at the mysterious letters 

-Qjyr with the date 1733 (a badly restored 1703, by the by), 

in the gable opposite the station. Nathaniel Coleman, 
in whose house our interest to-day centres, lived across 
Smith's Alley, opposite his friend and relative by marriage, 
Robert Thomas, the second treasurer, whose low, quaint 
house made way in 1880 for the present Saving Fund 
building. Between the houses of Daniel Smith, Jr., and 
Robert Thomas stood the present new meeting-house, then 
open to the street, with several old frame houses opposite. 
Farther down, on the corner of Union Street, and on the east 
side, where 1731 in the gable proclaims its age, stood William 
Allinson's gambrel-roofed house, where he and his five sisters 
lived ; and the painters were putting the finishing touches 
to the new market-house, just built in the middle of Union 
Street, fronting High, between "William Allinson's house and 
the inn opposite named for Washington. 

The gardens below Union Street were some of them 
famous for their products, and Smiths and Morrises and 
Hoskinses lived in the houses extending to the river ; while 
on the corner of Pearl and High Streets stood the little old 
English-brick house, originally the office of Governor 
Samuel Jennings, and then of Benjamin Franklin for the 
printing of Continental currency — at the date of which we 
speak, the dwelling-house of one Hugh Huddy ; now, un- 
fortunately, pulled down. 

St. Mary's Church — the old church, of course — stood as 
it stands, we rejoice to think, to-day, though with more 
space about its ample and picturesque graveyard. Three 
streets ran east and west and four ran north and south; 
while Green Bank was a sloping lawn, where stood a few 
old colonial mansions, surrounded by magnificent trees, and 
where a beauty and refinement and dignity were possible, 
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uninvaded by sound of screeching saw-mill or puffing ferry- 
boat. 

Life moved slowly in 1796, and times were hard. The 
Revolutionary war had recently shaken the town's founda- 
tions, and pocket-books were snapped together and sighs 
were drawn over the state of things in a manner to win 
sympathy from a financier of to-day. Property had seri- 
ously shrunk, but those who chiefly suffered were the people 
without property, — the respectable poor, — who could obtain 
the necessities of life in a time of peace, but to whom war 
meant loss of employment and consequent beggary. The 
wealthier class of patriotic sympathizers had given much to 
the cause, and those whose conscientious scruples would not 
permit them to contribute goods or money had been obliged 
to stand aside while large quantities of their possessions 
were confiscated by the government, nearly every Quaker 
family in town having thus suffered. Prices in 1779-80 for 
all the necessities of life had been most extravagant ; and 
ten years later, although much improved, they still ruled 
high, along with the unpaid debt of the war. Elias Bou- 
dinot wrote at the former period that in Philadelphia " beef 
was 15 8., lb., butter 30 s., lb., $8.00 was the cost of an 
earthen quart mug, and the gauze for fashionable ladies' 
caps cost $3.00 per yard, yet I never saw so much gaiety in 
dress in this city before. Common dress caps of the ladies 
take 1J yards of gauze ! Mutton was 10 s., lb., a pair of 
women's shoes $25.00 and $30.00. Boots $75.00." Mr. 
Boudinot adds, " I was obliged to hire a clerk the other 
day, and I gave him eight dollars per day, and he wrote but 
about seven hours in tbe day, and yet he grumbled and 
wanted ten." But the war was now at an end. Washing- 
ton had yet three years to live before his death on the anni- 
versary of the " Friendly Institution's" birth ; and patriotic 
Burlington set itself to right the damage done. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 14th of December, 
1796, a number of " select Friends," to quote the earliest 
minute, met to organize what proved to be one of the first 
charitable institutions in the State. The "New Jersey 
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Association for helping the Indians" had drawn up a consti- 
tution, with a membership limited to the Society of Friends, 
in 1757, and possibly one or two similar associations may 
have existed in the northern part of the State. A " Society 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery" was formed at 
Trenton in 1786. Its constitution was altered and adopted 
at Burlington, Joseph Bloomfield, president, in 1793, and 
the last form of this document was printed and is still ac- 
cessible. 1 "We must not forget that a large slave population 
had made the work of New Jersey philanthropists even 
more necessary than if this class had not existed. In 1800 
there were twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-two 
slaves in New Jersey. 2 The State had the largest slave 
population in the United States, north of Maryland, except 
New York ; a saving clause, however, being the fact that 
Burlington, Gloucester, and Salem Counties, 3 containing 
twenty-three per cent, of the total State population, com- 
prised less than three per cent, of slave population. As these 
negroes, owing to the anti-slavery efforts of such people as 
the Boudinots, Bloomfields, and the Quakers, were liberated, 
these societies had plenty to do in caring for them. 

The " Newark Female Charitable Society" is but seven 
years the junior of the "Friendly Institution," having been 
founded by some charitably disposed ladies, in the parlor of 
ElishaBoudinot's hospitable mansion at Newark, in January, 
1803. The home of Elias Boudinot, Elisha's distinguished 
elder brother, was known to modern Burlington as the 
" Bradford Mansion," until within a few years it has fallen 
from grace and gracefulness. Eye-witnesses have told us of 
the state-coach of Mrs. Bradford, the last to drive in old- 
fashioned splendor through Burlington, with its two foot- 
men behind in silver lace and powder. Mr. Boudinot died 
in 1821, and his daughter for many years preserved the 

1 New Jersey Historical Society pamphlets, Vol. VI. Quoted by H. S. 
Oooley, " A Study of Slavery in New Jersey." Johns Hopkins Histor- 
ical Series. 

2 United States Census Reports for 1800. 

3 The three great Quaker counties of New Jersey. 
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formalities that had been observed by the first President of 
Congress. Both there and in Governor Bloomfield's large 
house the "Friendly Institution" held many meetings ; and 
a friend has told me of the awe with which, when a child, 
she peered through the high fence at the dignified ladies, 
in high head-dress and flowing sleeves, who passed along 
the box-lined garden walks of those days. 

There were present upon the occasion of which we speak 
ten women and four men, besides their host and hostess, the 
Quaker silversmith Nathaniel Coleman and his wife. The 
large brick house in which they lived has now become a 
drug-store. All of the company were Friends. There 
were Elizabeth Coleman; Daniel Smith, Jr., and Hannah 
his wife ; Martha Barker ; Mercy "Wetherill, wife of Joseph ; 
and Theodosia Craig, wife of Andrew, who was a wealthy 
woman at the time of her removal from Burlington, in 
1807, and who lived where now stands Mr. Dubell's estab- 
lishment. She owned much of the land where is now East 
Union Street, and left provision in her will for the purchase 
of books for use in the public schools, or, failing that, for 
blankets for the poor. There were also Amy Rogers, wife 
of Samuel, who was a " Public Friend ;" Mary Newbold ; 
Rachel Hoskins, daughter of John ; Mary D. Smith, who 
remained a member for thirty years; Sarah Smith, wife of 
Solomon ; and Margaret Smith, who lived on High Street, 
where now stands Mr. Shaw's store. The three other 
favored men in addition to Daniel Smith, Jr., just named, 
were "William Allinson, Robert Smith, Jr., and John Gris- 
com. 1 The latter was the young teacher in the brand-new 

1 Daniel Smith, Jr. (fourth of the name), was the son of the third 
Daniel, of Burlington, who always signed himself "Jr." also. The 
mother of Daniel fourth was Sarah, daughter of Joshua Eapier (or 
Eaper), son of Hon. Thomas Eapier, member of the New Jersey 
Assembly. 

William Allinson was the son of Samuel Allinson (author of " Frag- 
mentary History of New Jersey Indians," etc.), whose wife Elizabeth was 
a sister of Eobert Smith, Jr. Their father, Hon. Eobert Smith, was 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 1737-1769, and Eecorder of the 
city of Burlington. He died in 1781. 
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school-house at the corner of York and Penn Streets, the 
centennial of whose opening passed unobserved in 1894. 

"We know the house exactly as it stood in that day, and 
can picture the candles in the bright silver sconces that 
added their soft light to the wood fire upon the hearth, — 
the candlesticks wrought by the host, the candles dipped 
by the hostess. The men are in large skirt coats and small 
clothes, with hats wider but a degree less fiercely cocked 
than those of the "world's people;" for although some of 
them do not even know it, the Quakers have followed the 
fashions in spite of themselves, and the Quaker of the 
Revolution and the period immediately following is a far 
different figure from the Quaker of to-day, and far more 
picturesque. The snuff-boxes, long canes, and silver shoe- 
buckles that attended the early meetings of the " Friendly 
Institution" still exist. The women wore gowns of plain 
colors, witb a tendency in the less severely plain to higher 
stays, a larger circumference in the skirt, and a more jaunty 
touch to the cap, copied from their English cousins, and 
perched at a high angle on the top of the head, with a 
decidedly perky effect when seen from behind. The gowns 
were full and straight and cleared the ground well ; were 
cut low in the neck and worn with a kerchief of fine mus- 
lin or lawn, with sleeves extending only to the elbow, there 
being joined by silk gauntlets or mitts for protection to the 
arm. The pointed waist descended upon the petticoat, 
which was of quilted silk, satin, or wool, and over which 
the gown opened for its better display. The sister of one 
of the early members was in England about this time, and 
wrote that people were giving up the green and blue silk 

Dr. Griscom, the well-known educator, founded our present public 
school system, and was the first man in this country to give popular 
lectures in chemistry. Pitz-Greene Halleck, in " Fanny," thus refers to 
him: 

"It remains 

To bless the hour the Corporation took it 

Into their heads to give the rich in brains 

The worn-out mansion of the poor in pocket, 

Once ' the old almshouse,' now a school of wisdom, 

Sacred to Scudder's shells and Dr. Griscom." 
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aprons that had been so much worn, and that the fashion- 
able were adopting white ; also that the skimming- dish hat 
prevailed ! On this particular night they probably wore 
their calashes, since the occasion was informal. We know 
they were discreet and dignified, though some of them were 
young. 

The hour was the early one of seven, and the knocking 
of snow from shoes and warming of hands and tapping of 
snuff-boxes and much theeing and thouing were soon fol- 
lowed by the suggestion that " we get to business," and to 
John Griscom, the school-master, naturally fell the office of 
temporary clerk. The fifteen — to quote now from the first 
minute — took into consideration " the expediency of form- 
ing a society for the relief and assistance of poor and needy 
persons within this city and neighborhood, which after de- 
liberating thereon, was unanimously agreed upon and they 
accordingly have associated themselves under the den omi- 
nation of the 'Friendly Institution.' An essay of Rules 
and Regulations for the government of the Society being 
previously prepared, was produced and read, the general 
purport whereof was approved of, but some amendments 
and additions being suggested as necessary to be made, the 
following persons are appointed to take the said Rules and 
Regulations into consideration and produce the same with 
the alterations proposed, together with such other matters 
as may appear to them proper, at the next meeting of the 
Society ; to wit : Margaret Smith, Mary Newbold, Elizabeth 
Coleman, Mary Smith, Theodosia Craig, "William Allinson 
and Robert s Smith, Jr. 

"Adjourned to meet at the house of Robert Smith, Jr., 
next Seventh Day Evening at six o'clock." 

This second meeting was the first, but far from the last, 
occasion when the " Friendly Institution" went out to tea. 
After proceeding to business, the revised constitution was 
read and adopted, and John Griscom requested to tran- 
scribe said instrument in a suitable book to be procured for 
the purpose. They then elected for their first officers: 
William Allinson, Treasurer; Theodosia Craig, Steward; 
Vol. xxi. — 24 
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Eobert Smith, Jr., Clerk ; and Margaret Smith, Mary ETew- 
bold, Martha Barker, Elizabeth Coleman, and William 
Allinson their first Committee of Distribution. 

The book was bought (for four shillings), the constitu- 
tion transcribed, and most, but not quite all, of the sig- 
natures attached. At some future day when chirography 
is again revived as a fine art, the copper-plate hand in 
which the school-master transcribed the constitution, and 
the selection from Cowper with which he opened, will be duly 
appreciated. 

The Society, which at once limited its membership to 
twelve women and four men, was accommodated with a 
store-room by Theodosia Craig. Daniel Smith, Jr., and 
John Criscom made the first draft of a subscription paper 
which was circulated by Margaret Smith, Mercy "Wetherill, 
Sarah Smith, John Griscom, and Eobert Smith, Jr. This 
committee worked for eight months ; " excited to action" 
twice, and the first new member, Mary Bloomfield, added 
to their number, they were released in August, 1797, when 
the treasurer's report shows that they had collected £30 
13s. The disbursements had been £28 5s. 6d., leaving a 
balance of £2 7s. Qd. For several years the subscriptions 
remained irregular, but in 1801 they were " specified to be 
annual." The regular subscribers of that year — the first 
on record — are : 



Abigail Griffith $ 1.50 

James M. Benoist 10.00 

EachelCoxe 1.50 

Maria Mcllvaine 3.00 

Francis Durdin 4.00 

Tace Wallace 2.00 

LydiaEiche 4.00 

Catharine French ,2.00 

Mary Mcllvaine 3.00 

Ann Wharton 1.00 

MaryCoxe 4.00 

Mary Bloomfield 3.00 

$39.00 
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There have been in the history of this institution but 
three treasurers, the first, William Allinson, serving in that 
capacity for forty-four years. Upon his resignation in 1841, 
the books show the following assets of the " Friendly 
Institution," viz. : 

Bond and warrant, Bishop Doane, $600.00 to F. I. 

(dated Twelfth month 14, 1838) .... $600.00 
Two certificates of Loan B. Aqueduct Co., $100.00 200.00 
Ten shares of stock in do., $20.00 each . . . 200.00 
Eight shares of stock in do., $20.00 each . . 160.00 
Balance in cash 79.00 



$1239.00 



Thirty-eight years later, the second treasurer, Robert 
Thomas, upon his death in January, 1879, left to the care 
of his successor a largely increased property, as will be 
seen by the following inventory : 

Bond and mortgage, A. Perkins, Beverly . $600.00 $600.00 $600.00 

One certificate Lehigh Navigation Loan 

One certificate Lehigh Navigation Loan 

One certificate Lehigh stock, 8 shares . 

One certificate C. & A. R. E. bond, '83 . 

One certificate C. & A. E. E. 1st mtg., '89 

One certificate C. & A. E. E. stock, 9 shares . 

One Mechanics' Nat. Bank stock, 8 shares 

One U. S. registered bond, 4 per cent. . 

$5400.00 $5214.00 $5509.75 

The present faithful and appreciated treasurer is Row- 
land J. Dutton, whose services have now lasted for seven- 
teen years. His report is an evidence of the care with 
which the funds have been invested and of the growing 
influence of the Society in this community. The invest- 
ments now amount at their par value to $8950, and at 
their market value to $9780. 

The first donation to the new institution occurred Tenth 
month 7, 1797, when the following minute states that a 
" person having a sum of money in his hands which is a 
legacy to be applied in the tuition of poor black children — 
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at his request this meeting agrees to take the charge of find- 
ing worthy objects of said charity. The Committee of Dis- 
tribution is requested to use the necessary care and report to 
next meeting." 

This is the first of many generous donations, subscrip- 
tions, and legacies placed in the hands of this Society, which 
has for so long been a faithful almoner. 

The average monthly expenditure for a long time by the 
early Committees of Distribution was from twelve to twenty 
shillings ; but their work was not to be represented by any 
equivalent in pounds or dollars. The Society's labors in- 
cluded the collection and disposal of clothing partly worn 
and the making up of new (at certain afternoon meetings 
held for the purpose), the securing of work for the unem- 
ployed, the disposal of children at school or elsewhere, 
besides the distribution of various sums of money, large 
and small. 

The original committee of five, including one man, was 
soon found unnecessarily large, and since 1800 two women 
have been appointed monthly, with power to act, the one 
man eventually disappearing in silence after 1801. The 
store-room was kept liberally supplied, as was necessary in 
the days of our grandmothers, when what one wanted had 
to be made from the beginning or gone without. Early 
committees bought the flax in bulk, which was eventually 
disposed for loan in the store-room as sheets. This meant 
the care of the raw material through its entire career. 
During the war times of 1812, flax cost one shilling and 
three pence the pound. A minute dated First month 7, 
1828, reads : " The committee appointed in the 1st mo. last, 
for that purpose, purchased 100 weight of flax, @ 9c. = 
$9.00. The whole expense, including hatcheling, spinning, 
cleaning the thread and weaving 90 yds. sheeting at 12Jc. 
and making, $42.28|." This record is of value, as showing 
the cost of such items compared with to-day. Several small 
spinning-wheels were kept for loan to those who could spin 
and who desired the employment, and a great deal of spin- 
ning was given out in the early quarter of this century. 
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Bedding and blankets were loaned in cold weather, and an 
easy chair was left the Society in 1805 by Mary Coxe. 
Cupping and leeching were in the province of the commit- 
tee; and in Twelfth month, 1801, Milcah Martha Moore 
made a donation of some " very valuable medicines," many 
of them, no doubt, home-made, " which Doctor Nathaniel 
~W. Cole agrees to dispense." Dr. Cole was early made a 
member of the Society, and signed its constitution in 1802 ; 
and the physicians of the town for many years occupied a 
semi-official position on the board. 

The membership in 1798, Eleventh month 8, was enlarged 
from twelve women and four men to eighteen women and 
four men, and so continued until Sixth month 3, 1805, when 
it was again increased to twenty-four women ; nothing 
whatever said this time about the men ! In 1870, Twelfth 
month 5, the limit of membership was again increased from 
twenty-four to thirty, which is the present number. Seven 
men, besides the three treasurers, have been active mem- 
bers, and have signed the constitution. 

The last meeting in the eighteenth century saw a fine 
imposed of " J- of a dollar" for each absence from meetings, 
in addition to the monthly due of the same sum ; and thir- 
teen cents remains the inconvenient sum to pay, as was 
shown by Caroline Watson, in 1838, when the careful sec- 
retary reports that she paid two and one-half cents over, — 
i.e., fifteen cents ! The thirteen cents has now become a 
sufficiently historic sum to remain unaltered for a century 
longer. In the early days of the civil war it is noted that 
members paid for several meetings in advance when they 
had the cash, " on account of the scarcity of silver." 

The century closed with a good resolution, dated Eighth 
month, 4, 1800 : 

" To avoid the inconvenience arising from private conversation during 
the deliberations of the company — 

" Besolved, That in future, no members be admitted to enter into pri- 
vate conversation with one another, either on subjects relating to the 
concerns of the Institution or any other, until after the minute of ad- 
journment is read." 
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Eighth month 3, 1818, a gift of twenty dollars is reported 
from " two benevolent strangers to the southward," prob- 
ably Philadelphia. Many people had their summer resi- 
dences in Burlington at this time, and so late as 1850 there 
are annual subscribers on the list " whose half-yearly resi- 
dence is Burlington." 

On Fifth month 7, 1827, a note in the minute-book re- 
cords a resignation as follows : " Mary D. Smith's health 
not permitting her performance of the services of this 
Society, she requests a releasement from membership, which 
request we accede to with regret, as she has been not only 
a very useful member, but is the last surviving original 
female member of this Institution." 

In 1838 a mortgage bond for six hundred dollars was 
assigned to Bishop Doane for the Society, having been 
made upon property belonging to Charles Fletcher, who 
had removed. " The Treasurer is ordered to affix to it the 
seal of the late (and now disbanded) Rancocas Toll Bridge 
Company, which (being offered to us for the purpose) we 
now adopt for this occasion as our common seal." 

Afterwards — in 1880 — it became necessary, upon the ac- 
ceptance of a legacy, to " adopt a red wafer," and this 
exigency occasioned the evolution of the present seal, al- 
though the " Friendly Institution" had become an incorpo- 
rated body in 1837, that it might be authorized to receive 
legacies and bequests. 

In Ninth month, 1838, the committee reported no case of 
suffering or want known to them, although they had in- 
quired of Dr. Cole, and their only expenditure was for 
medicine, — twenty-five cents. This is a fine record in a 
town of nearly nineteen hundred population. There were 
three hundred houses in Burlington in 1834. 

The "Friendly Institution" has come closely in touch 
with the tragedy and occasionally with the comedy of human 
life. The gratitude felt and expressed by some of the poor 
folk has gone far to atone for unpleasant experiences with 
the inevitable cases of fraud that will sometimes force 
themselves forward. Here is a funny but perfectly sincere 
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letter sent in 1881 to a member of the Distributing Com- 
mittee : 

" Mrs. , Madham : 

" I have maid for thee a Tidy that my heart desires, such as should 
never fade, but prove sweet emblems of my purest love, the standard of 
my deepest fondness and Truth, such as I would have thee wear ever 
nearest thy heart in remembrance of me : nor shouldst thou e'er lament 
my faith untrue. If you please, if any body should see this Tidy, tell 
them that an old English woman maid it, and I have such poor eye- 
sight, and my age is between sixty and seventy. I remain with my duty 
to you, 

" Madham, 

" Mrs. M. L. Ashtobt." 

It would be possible, but unpleasant, to wear a tidy 
next one's heart ; but it is something to be asked to do so ! 

The " Friendly Institution" has in a rare degree the con- 
fidence of the people, both high and low, the former of 
whom make it their almoner. It comes in direct contact 
with those members of the community who, as individuals, 
count for so little, and who as a class are making themselves 
felt as a factor that must be counted upon in our American 
life, whether we will or not. Altruism of this sort is of the 
worthiest type ; and the good that has been accomplished 
by unseen hands and in quiet ways through one hundred 
years of honorable history is sure to tell on those who come 
after, donor and beneficiary alike. 

In these latter days we are losing much of our feeling of 
personal responsibility towards our poor. The " Friendly 
Institution," however, still preserves the personal element 
in its administration, and much of its vitality and energy 
are due to the true spirit of philanthropy among its devoted 
members. It has lived to distribute the funds of two 
moribund charitable organizations that have made it their 
legatee, — ie., the "Soup -House Committee," Eowland 
Jones, treasurer, who in 1844 turned over seventy dollars 
to the " Friendly Institution," and the " "Union Relief Com- 
mittee," which in 1866 handed over forty-five dollars and 
twenty-seven cents for distribution. 
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Although organized by Friends, the Society became most 
wisely undenominational at its second meeting, when Mary, 
the wife of Governor Bloomfield, was unanimously elected 
to membership, and it has remained undenominational ever 
since ; while outside St. Mary's walls lie many of the early 
members whose activity made this Society one of the first 
institutions for organized charity in the Middle States. 



